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therefore, very anxious to get back to their homes. Ninety men
is a big toll for these valleys to supply, but their behaviour left
us rather dispirited. We had to turn every one to work, and then
we had to make every possible exertion to collect further coolies
from the different villages. The Chongay La who came with us,
and who understood our needs, was frantic, but said he could do
nothing. However, we persuaded him to do something, at any
rate, and further offered very high prices to all the men who had
come. He certainly played up and did his very best. Men came
up in driblets, or rather men, women and children came, as every
one in this country can carry loads, and they seem to be quite
unaffected by sleeping out under rocks at 16,000 or 17,000 feet.

For the whole time we remained at the Rongbuk Base Camp
the equipping and supply of our first and second camps up the
East Rongbuk was mostly carried out by local coolies, and the
supply of these was very difficult to assure. We never knew
whether we should have three or four men working, or thirty ;
they came up for different periods, so that we would often have a
dozen men coming down and four or five going up, and in order to
keep their complete confidence, they were received and paid
personally by myself or the transport officers. By degrees their
confidence was restored, and a very fair stream of porters arrived.
Not only that, but many of the men's own relations came over
from Sola-Khombu, which is a great Sherpa Settlement at the
head of the Dudh Kosi Valley in Nepal. To reach us they had to
cross the Ngangba La, sometimes called the Khombu La, which
is 19,000 feet in height. Often the men's relations came and were
willing to carry a load or two and then go off again. The mothers
often brought their children, even of less than a year old, who did
not apparently suffer. It is evidently a case of the survival of the
fittest.

We had brought also large stores of rice, sugar, tea, and wheat
grain, both for the use of the officers of the expedition and of the
porters, for fear we should run short of grain, and this proved a
great stand-by. The very rough tzampa of Tibet is often upsetting
even to those most accustomed to it. It was found to be an excellent
policy to feed our porters on the good grain when they came down
to the Base Gamp, and to use the tzampa, which is cooked and
ready for eating, at the upper camps. Meat also had to be brought
low down, sheep killed low down in the valleys, and brought up
for the use of the officers and men, and often fresh yak meat for
the porters. The Gurkhas got the fresh mutton. Dried meat
was brought up in large quantities for the porters, and proved of
the greatest use.